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The Origins of War: Violence in Prehistory 


by Jean Guilaine and Jean Zammit, translated by Melanie Hersey. 
Blackwell Publishers, Malden, Massachusetts (originally published 
as Le Sentier de la Guerre: Visages de la Violence Préhistorique, by Editions 
du Seuil, Paris). ix+282 pp., illus. ISBN 1-4051-1259-X (hardcover) 
US$74.95. ISBN 1-4051-1260-3 (paperback) US$29.95. 2005. 


RCHAEOLOGISTS TRADITIONALLY 

have underplayed the role of vio- 
lence and warfare in prehistory. Recent 
investigations into warfare have tried 
to correct this neglect, criticizing those 
who prefer to treat past cultures as idyl- 
lically peaceful or to discuss weapons 
primarily as status symbols. Guilaine and 
Zammit offer their own criticism in this 
volume, noting, for example, European 
archaeologists who have interpreted 
walled fortresses merely as well-fenced 
farms, with turrets viewed as granaries. 
For such reasons, Guilane and Zammit 
set out to highlight the evidence for 
violence and warfare in the past. In so 
doing, their work resembles other major 
anthropological sources, such as Keeley’s 
War Before Civilization (1996), Kelly’s War- 
less Societies and the Origin of War (2004), 
and Otterbein’s How War Began (2004). 
Guilaine and Zammit’s treatment is 
distinct from those works in that one 
of the authors (Zammit) is a medical 
doctor and paleopathologist, who gives 
the evidence for lethal trauma in burial 
remains a more prominent focus. This 
detailed examination of death is bal- 
anced by a theoretical exploration of the 
reasons for warfare in the past. These 
two trends coalesce in a critical exami- 
nation of archaeological interpretations 


of violence from the material evidence. 
The book’s title is somewhat misleading, 
as The Origins of War: Violence in Prehistory 
suggests a global perspective, whereas 
the authors primarily address European 
and Near Eastern prehistory, reflecting 
their regions of research. 

In their introductory overview, the 
authors stress the importance of studying 
warfare by noting that it has structured 
the nature of Western civilization since 
the constant struggles for power of the 
earliest Near Eastern states, Alexander’s 
conquest, the Roman Empire, Turkish 
expansion, and so on. Each of these 
expansive periods of domination leaves 
its archaeological signature and alters 
the course of culture histories. This 
review, for instance, is in modern English 
because of an infamous battle at Hast- 
ings in AD 1066 that brought a French 
court to England, allowing Latin words 
to take root in an otherwise Germanic 
language. Warfare changes cultures in 
fundamental ways and many practices 
leave their legacy in material forms, 
such as settlement patterns that indicate 
migrations, villages that shift from open 
sites to protected ones, and burials that 
increasingly contain weaponry. More- 
over, the authors contextualize their 
prehistory beyond just recent human 
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evolution by discussing violence among 
animals, if only surficially. Biologically, 
they find that humans are aggressive like 
other animals; however, “Humans are 
unique in targeting this aggressiveness 
for maximum impact” (p. 16). 

In discussing warfare and its origins, 
Guilaine and Zammit actually are more 
comfortable talking about violence. It is 
easier to attribute a wound to violence 
than it is to relate it explicitly to warfare. 
This conundrum is evident in cases 
of high status burials accompanied by 
others who had met violent deaths; are 
these victims of war, or family members 
or others who willingly sacrificed them- 
selves at the death of their leader? Kill- 
ing a member of your group is murder 
(negative), unless it is proscribed by 
ritual and becomes sacrifice (positive), 
which is good for the group overall; 
then again, killing an enemy individual 
is also generally positive for your group. 
Each of these cases involves an entirely 
different motive but can leave similar 
archaeological signatures. However, all 
of these scenarios can confidently be 
said to represent violence. Therefore, 
along with a prehistory of warfare Gui- 
laine and Zammit provide discussions of 
cannibalism, trepanation, and sacrifice. 

Since the authors determine that the 
archaeological evidence for violence 
is poor throughout most of hominid 
evolution, they begin with the Middle 
Paleolithic when burial data become 
more prevalent. They include a review of 
the evidence for violence among Nean- 
derthals and address the question of 
possible cannibalism. They also devote 
attention to an Upper Paleolithic burial 
site (“Site 117”) in Sudan, which dates to 
12,000 to 14,000 years ago and contains 
at least 59 individuals. They regard this 
site as the earliest evidence for conflict 
in the archaeological record as projec- 
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tiles are found within the ribcages of 
some individuals. Nearly half exhibit 
evidence of death by some form of 
physical trauma, and the rest likely died 
from causes that leave no lasting mate- 
rial imprint, as in injuries to soft tissue 
organs. Moreover, the dead consisted of 
women, elders, and children—not just 
adult men. Guilaine and Zammit argue 
that the evidence for these “barbaric 
acts” challenges any notions of a peace- 
ful “fraternity” of the late Paleolithic, 
and they note that this occurred when 
population densities were still fairly low. 
The site, however, was located along 
the upper Nile, which was bountiful in 
resources, possibly providing a motive 
for such conflicts. 

Struggle for territory is a pervasive 
theme in the discussion of Neolithic soci- 
eties. Guilaine and Zammit debate the 
“aggravating influence” of agriculture 
as groups vie for ground. They summa- 
rize speculations about battles between 
hunter-gatherers and Neolithic farmers, 
and they describe how new technologies 
often aided the latter. As they put it, “the 
tale ends with the indigenous popula- 
tion disappearing” (p. 84), whether 
through annihilation or acculturation. 
The authors note the prevailing view of a 
peaceful Neolithic, where farming com- 
munities engage in reciprocal relations 
that heighten solidarity among farming 
families, and counter such notions. They 
point out that the Bible’s first murder— 
Cain killing Abel—symbolized a conflict 
between two Neolithic characters: the 
first herder (offering meat from his 
flock) versus the first farmer (offering 
grain). Besides mythical parallels, the 
authors also discuss an excavated mas- 
sacre site at Talheim in Germany, where 
a communal grave dates to approxi- 
mately 7,000 years ago. The bones of 34 
people, both adults and children, were 
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heaped together and quickly covered 
in earth, without apparent evidence of 
ritual protocol. The authors wrote, “It 
seems likely that this population was 
completely exterminated—had any 
relatives survived, fled, or been spared, 
they would surely have given their dead 
a proper burial, in accordance with the 
funerary traditions of the day” (p. 90- 
91). Comments of this sort are plentiful 
throughout the volume: reasonable, 
even plausible, interpretations, written 
for dramatic impact, although at some 
points they seem discordant with what 
the data immediately suggest. Neverthe- 
less, their approach provides an imagi- 
native angle that will help the general 
reader think through the possibilities in 
the evidence at these sites. 

In a later section, Guilaine and 
Zammit also examine Neolithic art for 
evidence of warfare, highlighting rock 
art panels of the Spanish Levant. These 
pictographs depict small armies of men 
with bows and arrows in battle, often 
showing victims with torsos pierced with 
arrows. The authors claim that these 
artworks reveal more than communities 
in battle, and that these archers were 
specialized warriors. This is a departure 
from previous periods of Spanish Levant 
art that featured hunters, perhaps even 
into the early Neolithic (they argue that 
the image of the hunter continued to 
serve some kind of importance socially 
and symbolically, even if hunting did 
not contribute much economically). 
Accordingly, the warrior images in the 
later rock art panels suggest that the 
concept of the warrior was overtak- 
ing the formerly dominant role of the 
hunter in these cultures. This is a theme 
that the authors thread through the 
text as the latter portions of the book 
increasingly focus on the formation of 
a warrior class. 


In their discussion of warriors, the 
authors’ treatment becomes more con- 
ceptual, dealing with the dualities and 
polarities of structuralism as opposed to 
traumatic details of burials. They note 
that burials of men are accompanied 
by weapons—a bow, dagger, or axe— 
instead of the more mundane tools of 
daily routine. Moreover, in analyzing 
portrayals in art, particularly on stone 
menhir monuments, they find that men 
are indicated by symbols of weapons, 
or cultural items, whereas women are 
denoted by their breasts or other natu- 
ral features. They expand this theme 
to show that men take material culture 
items into the wilderness or into battle, 
while women express themselves natu- 
rally within the confines of the domestic 
household. When metallurgy appears, it 
helps to further this bifurcation, creat- 
ing primarily weapons for males and jew- 
elry for females. Similar to their hunting 
argument, they note that warriors, while 
occasionally acquiring booty or territory, 
do not contribute much economically to 
the societies in the long term; they were 
more socially and symbolically impor- 
tant than economically valuable. Here 
they tread on weaker ground, nearing 
terrain where a sword is more a status 
or phallic symbol than weapon. While 
warriors certainly served important sym- 
bolic roles in those societies, the authors 
neglect the economic importance of 
protecting resources, stores, and labour 
investments. Certainly, deploying sym- 
bols of warfare and invoking fear aid 
the warrior and help to protect the com- 
munity, but it is more likely, for example, 
that past people were more fearful of 
the Vikings in the boats than the gro- 
tesque monsters depicted on the prows. 

In any case, Guilaine and Zammit 
discuss the conceptual aspects of war- 
riors, arguing that over generations not 
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only was the warrior important, but that 
successful warriors eventually became 
“heroes.” They make this pronounce- 
ment in a chapter title— “The Concept 
of the Hero Emerges”—but don’t elabo- 
rate much beyond that. Instead, they 
prefer to describe the development of 
swords, chariots, and the increase in for- 
tifications during the Bronze Age. They 
close the final chapter with descriptions 
of mass sacrificial burials and murdered 
Iron Age victims found well preserved in 
peat bogs. Although the authors devel- 
oped their ideas about warriors fairly 
well, the argument seemed to collapse 
when they pushed it to the “hero” con- 
cept, where they idealized the warrior 
to the point that the argument lost its 
tethers to the material archaeological 
record. Although much of their discus- 
sion of warrior symbolism was reason- 
able and in many parts of the book the 
authors did emphasize the material 
aspects of protection and the creation 
of a warrior class, in the latter portion 
of the text the symbolism seems to have 
been carried too far. 

The final chapter contains an idea 
that could have been developed further 
and would have made a better finish. The 
authors establish that conflict is simply a 
part of being human; there was no idyllic 
hunter-gatherer Eden or fraternal early 
Neolithic. Rather, what has changed is 
the size of societies. The scale of conflicts 
has increased with the scale of societies; 
conflicts escalate from within families to 
between families, from households to 
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bands, tribes to towns, and then states. 
Violence, they note, is simply concomi- 
tant with the expansion and growth 
of alliance and exchange systems of 
complex societies; warfare is simply the 
“violence that can suddenly surface and 
destroy this conviviality at any moment” 
(p. 239). If alliances and exchange sys- 
tems occur between larger groups, then 
warfare will occur at such levels as well. 
This approach concerning scale, how- 
ever, is nearly an aside, but it could have 
served as an overarching structure that 
could have connected the trends and 
case studies throughout the book. As it 
is, Guilaine and Zammit have offered a 
volume that is worthwhile, particularly 
for details in the individual case studies, 
yet is somewhat sporadic in its coverage 
and weak in its grand narrative. 
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